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Impressions of the Oxford Group 


John H. 


The Oxford Group Movement is the 
most significant and, at the same time, the 
most baffling religious phenomenon of our 
time; and it is my purpose to give as fair 
and unprejudiced an estimate of this 
phenomenon as possible. This is rather 
difficult, because almost everyone who 
comes into contact with it is either capti- 
vated or repelled by it, and therefore 
extravagant in his praise or contemptuous 
in his criticism. This is easily understood 
because of the mixed and contradictory 
results. On the one hand, there is no 
question about the spiritual benefits which 
this movement has brought to hundreds 
and thousands of men and women, while 
on the other hand, no other contemporary 
religious movement is so pregnant with 
self-deception and perversion, and such a 
menace to sane and intelligent living. On 
the same day, we meet someone whose life 
has been transformed from despairing 
defeat to radiant success and another whose 
nature has been repelled by its Pharisaical 
self-righteousness, its bumptious imperti- 
nence, and its ridiculous irrationality . . 

The occasion of this address is the 
meetings held here in Minneapolis a few 
weeks ago. Recently the movement has 
decided to establish itself as a dominant 
feature in American life. As Dr. Shoe- 
maker said in his opening remarks at the 
meeting I attended, it is their purpose to 
put America under the dictatorship of the 
Holy Ghost as definitely as Germany is 
now under the dictatorship of Hitler and 
Russia of Stalin. To this end they are 
holding elaborately organized campaigns 
in the most important cities throughout 
the country. They follow a very definite 
technique. You will recall how they re- 
ceived an invitation to come here from a 
selected group of the prominent ministers 
and an impressive array of the social lights 
of the community. This is in accordance 
with their invariable insistence upon ap- 
pealing to people of social distinction. It is 
definitely a so-called upper class movement. 
The evening meetings are held in formal 
dress, on the theory that when one is doing 
the business of God he should dress as for 
a festive occasion. They always stop at the 
best hotels, and usually travel in first cabin 
accommodations on the most expensive 
liners. It is said that when a group engaged 
second-class passage last summer they were 
instructed by Dr. Buchman himself to 
exchange for first-class tickets in order that 
they might be assured of significant con- 
tacts on shipboard. And this instruction 
was due to guidance from God. Invitations 
are sent out for the meetings, and while the 
committee is instructed to invite only those 
whom God prompts them to invite as 
potentially susceptible to the message, it is 
noticeable that these are always people of 
social prominence. 

Among the various meetings held here, 
there was one for ministers; and while I 
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did not receive an invitation I attended 
the meeting. The room in which this meet- 
ing was held was crowded to the doors. 
Apparently all the ministers in the city 
came—no doubt in the hope that this 
movement offered an opportunity to inject 
new life into more or less dormant insti- 
tutions. For remember, it is not in any 
sense a sectarian movement, but rather a 
movement to redeem individual lives 
through the application of the real spirit of 
Christianity. Strange to say, it has had 
its greatest success in the Episcopal Church, 
which has moved someone to describe it as 
a movement to make Christians out of 
Episcopalians. And other denominations 
hope that it might make Christians out of 
their church members too. I think, how- 
ever, the ministers were a little peeved 
because the whole tenor of the meeting 
was to impress them with their insignifi- 
eance and futility, frittering their time 
away in organization details while indi- 
vidual souls were hungry for the gospel. 
The meeting here was conducted by well- 
chosen speakers, representing varied ex- 
periences, but all of them transformed by 
the quickening power of the Holy Ghost: 
prominent persons in varied walks of life, 
who testified to God’s boundless power to 
change their lives, and the lives of those 
rela ed to them . . 

The primary weakness of the movement 
is its unsatisfactory social implications. 
Until recently the movement was con- 
cerned only with the salvaging of individual 
souls, but the pressure of our times brought 
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a great deal of criticism in this respect, sq | 
they began to talk about salvaging the 
world. The appeal has been widened fromm | 
the individual’s need to humanity’s need fil 
but the content and method are essentially 
the same. A changed social order depends 
upon changed individuals, they say. “As 
men and women are turned from self+}} 
centeredness to God-centeredness, social} 
ills will be eradicated.”’ Now it is true that 1 
we may expect greater honesty as a result}| 
of these changes, but what about the glar4!) 
ing injustices and inequities inherent in ouy | 
economic set-up, which largely condition#) 
the nature of our inner lives? These twa 
things are complementary and cannot bq! 
separated; and the problem must be ap+ 
proached from both angles. 

And the danger here is that the Oxfore i 
Group Movement presents a most alluring, 
avenue of evasion of this whole enterprise | 
of building a world in which justice ané 
good will can function. It is so easy ang 
less dangerous to center one’s effort o 


present situation demands. 
world needs today is the preaching ané ! 
practice of a religion concerned with thet 
whole of life, including particularly o ‘ 
social and economic relationships, and td 


retreat from such a demand to the concern, 


of individual piety is an appalling betrayal 
of social responsibility. We need a religious 
revival which will inspire people not onl 
to share their past petty sins, but to share 
the concentrated wealth and unjust privi 
leges which our social order has create 
and which these people enjoy to the ext 
clusion of the masses. To imagine thai 
these social maladjustments, which con 
dition the spiritual lives of the multitude} 
can be cured by changing the inner lifd)f 
of the rich and comfortable is to lacl)) 
entirely any understanding of our compli} 
cated modern life. We want changed lives} 
but not only in the sense of ironing ou} 
little domestic misunderstandings ané 
through affability attaining greater busi if 
n-ss success, we want them changed s¢) 
that they will question the whole morahi@ 
code of our present social order and befi§ 
come, like the prophets of old, evangelisti/% 
of social righteousness. ' 

I would indeed be glad to see a revival) 
of real religion along rational and humang 
istic lines; but such a religion would con i 
sist not in a conviction of sin, but a real | 
searching of soul as to our shortcoming 
in our human relationships; not in sharin at 
all the evils in our past, but in sharing ot 
experiences in the interest of improvaa 
these relationships; not in surrender tty 
God, to be henceforth guided by him, bu 
in surrender to our highest ideals, to p | 
guided henceforth by intelligence and goo i 
will—all to the end that there might On| 
brought about a social situation in whi¢ 
everyone would be given the opportunit}) 
to live, in its broadest interpretation, “‘thj} 
shared life.” Al 


(From a recent address.) | 
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AM writing on a terrace at Tabgha, not far 
from the site of Capernaum, overlooking 
the blue-green waters of the Sea of Galilee and 

a the soft contours of the ruddy mountains of 

wfrans-Jordan. We, Mrs. Shippen and J, are paying 

@-uests in a German hospiz. After a strenuous month 

ae sight-seeing and interviews in Cairo and Jerusalem, 

his spot is peace itself, bringing us nearer to the spirit 
if the Galilean than sect-ridden Jerusalem. 

Our host, Father Tapper, a jovial German Laza- 

site monk, big, bald, bearded, welcomes travelers of all 

sjorts to his palm-embowered retreat, where the bul- 

/yul sings and the airs in softness suggest Florida. At 

‘ur long table sit an English spinster, an American 

V7. M. C. A. high official, a Scottish medical missionary 

Yrom Aden, South Arabia, a Christian Arab business 


jaan, a French family, and, much to our liking, an 


s 
d ish Quaker teacher, Oxford bred. Sitting at my 
diost’s right hand, I have a good chance to practice 
ay German, and, falling back upon English, to dis- 
uss the affairs of the universe. We range from 
Yaysticism through politics to cheeses. We are agreed 
ion our love of old Tauler, but disagree about malodor- 
| us Hitler and Limburger. 

At one time this part of Palestine was teeming 
fvith populous towns and cities, now crumbled and 
Shostly. For the best picture of Palestine today and 
‘he most readable account of its historic associations 
ie refer Christian Register readers to Harry Emerson 
bP osdick’s ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Palestine,” a book possibly 
Telying too confidently on the Gospel records, but 
S.evertheless giving a reality to the Bible narratives 
§lmost equal to travel experience. More recent is H. 
V7. Morton’s “In the Steps of the Master.” 

~ Twill not dwell on the reputed sacred sites in 
Herusalem, Bethlehem and Nazareth, so often de- 
dcribed and so spoiled by the ecclesiastics. Some things 
42 Jerusalem, however, cannot be spoiled. There is the 
‘ome of the Rock, miscalled the Mosque of Omar, 
Svhich vies with the Alhambra in beauty of color and 
‘arabic decoration. One of the inscriptions in the 
Jaosque, in gold letters, taken from the Koran, reads, 
4a translation: “The Messiah Jesus is only the son of 
lary, the Apostle of God . . . . Believe then in God 
‘nd his apostle, and do not maintain that there are 
three.” The old windows of this superb building, its 
jaarbles, tiles and wrought-iron grilles, have not been 
jully appreciated by travelers, it seems to me. Note- 
Wvorthy in Jerusalem, again, is the new Y. M. C. A., its 
jofty tower dominating the city, the finest building 
‘or the purpose in the world. More important, it 


\erves all classes and sects, truly “the fulfillment of the 
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inspired vision of James Newbegin Jarvie of Mont- 
clair, N. J.,”’ as its inscription reads. Then there is the 
fine Hebrew University, which I visited with one of 
the professors. Its buildings seem to me to symbolize 
the Jews’ love of learning, and the high standard of 
Jewish scholarship. 

One cannot get away, however, from the fictions 
of Palestine. Such legends! For example, the place is 
shown where the Angel Gabriel stood at the moment 
of the Annunciation and, again, the grave of Adam! 
Hach religion and each church seems to vie one with 
another in perpetuating pious frauds. Worse than the 
frauds, if possible, are the fights over proprietorship 
and precedence. Only last week, a Franciscan, or 
someone, was injured in a fracas over the privilege ot 
washing the windows in the Church of the Nativity, 
and all the world knows how Moslem guards have 
kept the peace between Catholics, Greek Orthodox, 
and Armenians in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

But to see only this side of Palestine, its frauds 
and its fights, is to miss everything. One might better 
stay at home. The land and the precious associations 
are here, not be be taken from us. Jesus was probably 
born in Nazareth, but it would be inexcusable pedantry 
to ignore Bethlehem and to make light of the senti- 
ment attached to the place. What matters it, re- 
ligiously, where Jesus was born? His birth is forever 
associated by pilgrimage and poetry with the “‘ittle 
town of Bethlehem.”’ The critics, sometimes, are too 
much with us. “Great God! I’d rather be.... 
suckled in a creed outworn’’.so might I see the shep- 
herds and the wise men following the star and kneeling 
at the foot of the manger. * 

In this spirit, Mrs. Shippen and I went with a 
group, four bus-loads, out to Bethlehem for a Christ- 
mas Eve celebration—a memorable experience. Man- 
aged admirably by the Jerusalem Y.M.C. A., we were 
taken in the late afternoon two miles beyond Bethle- 
hem to the Shepherds’ Fields. Leaving the cars, we 
walked in the gathering darkness on a path marked 
by candle-lanterns, silently—reminding us of the 
candlelight service at the Shoals—to a cave in which, 
unquestionably, generations of shepherds had found 
shelter. At the mouth of the cave, which was large 
enough to hold two score persons, a natural rock oven, 
containing a dressed lamb, had been heated and sealed. 
On our arrival an Arab, in his immemorial headdress 
and long cloak, pulled away the stones and brought 
out the steaming meat, done to a turn, which, cut into 
small pieces and passed on trays to all present, we ate, 
in primitive fashion, with our fingers, together with 
pieces of shepherds’ bread, flat loaves baked on hot 
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stones. The sky had been overcast, but cleared as the 
night fell, and there, in the distance, we saw the lights 
of Bethlehem and, to our joy, a star! Above the cave 
a bonfire of olive wood was lit, and there, sitting on the 
rocks or standing, we had our service—short scripture 
selections, a prayer, in both Arabic and English, an 
address by Arthur Rugh, Y. M. C. A. religious di- 
rector, and, of course, a few of the familiar carols. | 
confess I was deeply moved by the scene, the hour, the 
memories. Singing Phillips Brooks’s hymn, I realized 
I was undoubtedly the only person present who per- 
sonally knew the beloved author—a precious memory 
of my Harvard days. Mr. Rugh’s address was ap- 
propriately based on the traditional angels’ song. 
Peace on earth, to him, was no mere pious piatitude. 
It meant the will to peace, in the hands of men, and 
he said so with magnificent courage, for, mingling 
conspicuously in the circle was a company of British 
soldiers off duty, who had been given leave to attend 
the unique service. Facing them, the speaker said 
impersonally, as if they had not been there: “No man 
can be a follower of Christ and be a killer of men. 
May the day come when no Christian church will 
support a war!’’ The men in uniform heard the bold 
challenge to conscience without a murmur. I wonder 
if American Legionnaires would have been so self- 
controlled. For the rest of us—perhaps for them—it 
gave sinews to sentiment. Silently we broke up, re- 
turning to our cars, and then to Bethlehem. We had 
had our simple, satisfying “‘devotion,’ and did not 
wait for the midnight mass in the Church of the 
Nativity. 

Wandering over the incredibly rocky Galilean 
hills, and reflecting upon the social soil out of which 
Jesus grew, | am freshly impressed by the miracle, so 
to speak, of his origin and personality. ‘“‘Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?” we again ask. Can such an 
environment explain such a genius? Of course the 
question may be asked of every genius. But surely 
there is an unexplained, perhaps unexplainable, factor 
in Jesus’ life. ‘‘The spirit bloweth where it listeth.”’ 
There is suggestion in the fact that Palestine in season 
is bright with flowers springing up between the stones. 
Something from above was necessary. 

How bore this hopeless, rocky soil these flowers 
Did not the Word, in sun and rain, command? 
So blossomed Christ from out this flesh of ours. 

Present-day problems in Palestine are quite as 
baffling and more exigent. The problem of the Jew 
in Palestine, for example, is certainly pressing. It is 
everywhere under discussion and often, alas! with bias 
and bitterness. A traveler like myself has no right 
to have any fixed opinions in regard to it, but I may 
properly present a few facts, quote some authorities 
and record impressions. 

Since the Balfour Declaration of 1917, promising 
the Jews a national home in Palestine, especially 
during the past decade, the Jews have been pouring 
men and money into the country. There are today 
250,000 Jews in Palestine, more than three times as 
many as were here before the war. It is estimated that 
in addition to the Zionist funds running into many 
millions, more than $200,000,000 has been privately 
invested here by Jews. Schools, hospitals, industries, 
have been established, and drainage and reforestation 


projects undertaken by Jewish enterprises. The ma- i 
terial gains to Palestine at large thus acquired are | 
questioned by none. But these gains, as at home, raise | 
the problem of economic and ethical distribution. The | 
Arab selling his lands to Jews—he calls it irrationally 
‘‘dispossessed’”’—is becoming a menace to the welfare | 
and peace of the country. He cannot, I understand, | 
compet? with the Jew in any line, representing a back- 
ward civilization. Naturally he is in a desperate posi- 
tion. Almost to a man the Arabs are embittered. | 
Cultural and psychological differences, though they | 
are all of the same Semitic stock, add fuel to the flames. 
The ominous prophecy is often made that further | 
bloodshed is in store. During the feast of Nebi Musa in | 
the spring the Moslem crowd yells, in a sort of chant: | 
“OQ Zionists, what right have you in this country? | 
What have you in common with us? If you stay in this | 
country you will all find graves.” Again and again I | 
heard it said that there would be no Jewish problem, | 
that is, no Jews left, if the British soldiers withdrew 
from Palestine. In face of this feeling, and since the _ 
bloody riots of 1929, the British element in the Pales- 

tinian army has been increased four-fold. As Dr. | 
Fosdick puts it, impartially handling the problem in his. 
book, “the situation is loaded with dynamite.” | 
Significantly, every European and American I| talked 
with took the side of the Arabs. It is a sad fact that 
the Jew seems to have few friends. Can he in future 
make friends as well as money? Can he cooperate? 
Can he include the Arab in his plans for a national — 
home? Can he give up the hope of an autonomous. 
Jewish state? Not if the extreme Zionists have their 
way. Not if, as Jews often say, “Let the Arabs go 
elsewhere.” It was reassuring to meet, as I did, Miss 
Henrietta Szold, the Jane Addams among Jewish 
women. Introduced by a letter from Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise of New York, I had an illuminating interview | 
with her. She has the responsible task of placing the 
German Jewish refugees in Palestine, and brings to | 
the problem keen intelligence, wide experience and, | 
not least, ethical vision. Such social wisdom as hers 
on both sides is surely the only hope. In the meantime _ 
the British share what Carlyle called the ‘‘bat fate’— | 
the bat suffering as a bird among rats, among the birds. | 
as arat. So the British are regarded as pro-Jew among | 
the Arabs and by the Jews they are charged with being | 
pro-Arab. But it seems to me that, as one writer says, | 
“the (British) government preserves a rough balance | 
between the hopes and disappointments of both Jews. | 
and Arabs.”’ | 

If any readers of The Christian Register wish to go 

into this vexing question with some degree of thor- || 
oughness let me suggest the following publications as, _ 
at least, an introduction to the subject: W. E. Hock- | 
ing, ““The Spirit of World Politics.”” Hans Kohn (Smith 
College), “Nationalism and Imperialism in the Near | 
Kast.” Norman Bentwich (Zionist), ““Palestine,’” | 
London, 1934. F. F. Andrews, “The Holy Land under | 
Mandate,” New York, 1934. Elizabeth P. MacCallum, | 
“Great Britain and the Race Problem in Palestine,” | 
Foreign Policy Reports, August 29, 1934. Professor | 
Hocking’s objective and dispassionate treatment of | 
the issue in two chapters of his book is regarded as the 
best summing up that we have. Miss MacCallum’s 
article, also, a study by a competent student of | 
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international affairs, is by all means worth reading. 

A happy experience during the past fortnight, 
not involving controversial questions, was my contact 
with members of the Temple Society, the liberal 
Protestant German colonists who came here, a band 
of courageous pioneers, in the sixties. The Society 
now numbers about 1500 persons, scattered among 
eight settlements in Palestine. They have been more 
or less in touch with British and American Unitarians, 
and sent their leader, the late Herr Rohrer, as a dele- 
- gate to the International Liberal Congress in Prague 
in 1927. Their principles are well expressed in a 
German pamphlet, issued by the Society, containing 
a quotation from ‘Eckermanns Gespraechen mit 
Goethe, 1832,” to this effect: ‘We shall all ultimately 
leave behind a Christianity of the letter and of belief, 
approaching ever nearer to a Christianity of spirit and 
deed.’”” Here are brethren, of a truth! One of the 
leaders in the Jerusalem colony took me to call upon 
Frau Rohrer, who remembered meeting me at Prague, 
and inquired warmly for Dr. and Mrs. F. C. South- 
worth and Mrs. Charles E. St. John. The American 


Unitarian Association had intrusted me with a letter 
of fraternal greetings addressed to the Society, which 
in the temporary lack of an official leader, I forwarded 
to Herr Philipp Wurst in Haifa. 

The “Templars,” so called, whom I have met, 
impressed me most favorably, and, indeed, the posi- 
tions they hold in the professions and in business in the 
leading cities of Palestine are evidence of the high 
place they have gained in the life of their communities. 
As with Germans generally, they lay stress upon 
education, and have schools of their own, from kinder- 
garten to the higher grades, technical and academic. 
Agriculture, however, remains their first and principal 
interest, in which they have been remarkably success- 
ful. Their houses are as substantial as they are immac- 
ulate. As the colonies are self-supporting, self-con- 
tained, and obviously cut off from illiberal Germany, I 
cannot but feel they need the fellowship which the 
A. U. A. and the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity offer. As for ourselves, it is good to know 
that we have those in far-away Palestine whom we 
may claim as spiritual kin. 


Where the Shoe Pinches in California 
Robert Whitaker 


¢ ALIFORNIA has a long, and none too honora- 


4 6) ble, record concerning the relations between 
a Qa law and labor in the Golden State. Con- 
SINAC) sidering the fact that the Empire State of the 

Pacific Coast is hardly to be reckoned an industrial 
commonwealth, the story of labor agitation and labor 
persecution here, whether by labor against labor, or 
by capital against workers and the champions of the 
working-class, runs far beyond what might be super- 
ficially expected of a section more famed for its com- 
fortable climate, its scenic attractiveness, and the 
retirement which it offers to the leisure-seeking class. 
Labor’s war with labor here has had, and has yet, 

an international importance beyond that of like in- 
ternal conflict in the industrial field at any other point 
in the United States. The various upheavals of 
violence on the part of white labor as against Asiatic 
labor have raged intermittently ever since the ill- 
famed ‘‘Sand-lot riots’ of the Dennis Kearney era in 
the 1870’s, down to the high-handed lawlessness of the 
growers in the Salinas Valley of recent months, in 
which last-named experience white labor was less 
actively militant, but in no small measure prejudicially 
involved. American relations with Japan in the in- 
creasing intensity of their threat to world peace may 
be said to have had their initial aggravation in Calli- 
fornia’s projection of national anti-Japanese legisla- 
tion, and the failure to cancel this affront to the 
Japanese people is due in the main to the persistence 
to this day of California’s determination, so far as 
patro-mania here can control it, that the unnecessarily 
irritant legislation shall stand. The outrages against 
the Filipinos in the Watsonville and Salinas sections 
have not made our relations with our island possessions 
nearest to Japan any less perplexing or menacing as 
to the days to come. Neither have we advanced good 
will and mutual understanding between ourselves and 
our southern neighbor, Mexico, by the outrageous 


exploitation of the lower levels of Mexican labor in the 
Imperial Valley, and other adjacent areas of California. 
Not without reason may California be regarded as the 
powder-magazine of American international relations, 
and this at the point where Californians either set 
aside legality in the industrial field, or make of that 
legality an instrument for the perversion of the legal 
process to the repudiation of fundamental law. 

At the present moment there is proceeding at 
Sacramento, the Capital of California, a prosecution 
of certain labor organizers who have been operating 
mainly in the field of agricultural labor, which, al- 
though it promises no international complications, is 
nevertheless closely related to California’s habitual 
exploitation of imported industrial workers. The 
manner in which the Communist affiliation of these 
seventeen men and women who are under legal attack 
is played up, and the evident purpose of the forces 
back of this prosecution to use the conviction of this 
group, if it can be obtained by any means whatsoever, 
to outlaw the Communist Party in California, may 
easily obscure for us the real issues which are to the 
front here. As in the instance of a like ruthless and 
unconscionable prosecution of the I. W. W. a dozen 
years ago, when more than a hundred of the leaders 
of this militant labor organization were railroaded 
to the California penitentiaries by methods only a 
little above the infamies of the allegedly legal procedure 
of James II of England and the notorious Judge 
Jeffries, the name and formal character of the organi- 
zation attacked bears only incidental importance in 
the purpose which underlies the prosecution. Any 
other organization, under any other name, however 
respectable in itself, would be as bitterly hated and as 
relentlessly attacked if it were as effective at as sensitive 
a point of California’s economic anatomy. For the 
truth of this statement abundant proof can be given 
in the treatment meted out to the American Civil 
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Liberties Union’s representatives who have sought to 
secure some semblance of justice in the Imperial 
Valley; the manner in which more than one minister 
of my acquaintance has been forced out of his pastorate 
for the mildest kind of protest against respectable 
lawlessness in the agricultural areas of California; and 
the carefully cultivated and utterly mendacious cam- 
paign carried on against so mild-mannered a political 
candidate as Upton Sinclair, whose immediate objec- 
tives were even milder than himself. 

The seventeen who are on trial at Sacramento, 
and who have been held in jail the past four months 
under a practically prohibitive bail, while legal pro- 
cedure against them labored to enlarge upon an indict- 
ment of a minor character, which proved in the main 
as unworkable as it was absurd, might have been 
I. W. W., or they might have been Baptists or Uni- 
tarians, if such militant religious interest in the plight 
of migratory labor could be imagined as operative, and 
in either case the character of the economic conflict 
would not have been changed. It is not Communism 
which is on trial in Sacramento, except incidentally; 
it is the right of labor to protest against intolerable labor 
conditions, and, to go farther back, the breakdown of 
moral decency, among those who would prefer to be 
decent, when they are caught between the alternatives of 
economic ruin or ethical subterfuge and equivocation. 

1 lectured at Christmas-time four or five years 
ago at E] Centro in the Imperial Valley. I was enter- 
tained in the Barbara Worth Hotel, and the mayor 
of El Centro presided over the meeting, as I recall. 
And this because I was not publicly concerning myself 
with the labor problem in the Imperial Valley, but 
with the conditions of the laboring masses in India, 
and England’s relation to the unworkable situation 
there. The next morning I went out into the cotton 
fields with an employer. For the first time I had a close 
view of what the labor of cotton picking is. ‘“‘We are 
paying seventy-five cents a hundred pounds for picking 
cotton now,” said this friendly employer. “It takes 
eight hours of hard work to pick a hundred pounds. 
The only way the pickers can live on such wages is by 
engaging the whole family in the labor. This they do 
in defiance of the school-laws, and the authorities wink 
at the violation of the law involved in this use of child 
labor to meet these low wages.’’ And then he went on: 
“So far as I am concerned I might just about as well 
burn my cotton as to have it picked even at such a 
price. I am getting only $6 a hundred pounds, and 
there is nothing in it either for labor or for me.”’ 

In the San Joaquin Valley, where cotton pickers 
who were making protest through their only available 
means, the strike, were shot down in cold blood, and 
the courts utterly reneged on anything like adequate 
punishment of the respectable murderers, the wage 
paid for picking a hundred pounds of cotton fell as 
low as sixty-five cents. Yet protest on the part of a 
Jarge and extraordinarily representative group of the 
clergy of all denominations as to the ruthlessness with 
which the fight against labor was being carried on was 
met with bitter denunciation by the leaders in the 
unabashed respectable lawlessness which prevailed 
there and throughout the several related agricultural 
sections. In one community, or more, the word was 
passed around to the people: “You have nothing to do 


with this; we will take care of the matter, and the 
coroner can do the rest.” 


This is the spirit in which the trial of the seventeen — 


in Sacramento is being carried on, however the well- 
wishers of the community may argue that it is not. 
The court case is proceeding in an atmospheric pres- 
sure throughout the community at large which makes 
a mockery of the forms of justice, however those 
immediately involved might wish to see justice pre- 


vail. I have been there, and I know whereof I speak. | 
Also I have personal acquaintance with several of the — 
victims of this upper-class determination to get the | 
disturbers of economic exploitation and labor-suppres- | 
sion by any method and at any cost. I know them, and | 
I know with what extraordinary courage they have | 
labored to bring labor to consciousness, on the lowest _ 


levels of labor’s oppressions, of what labor solidarity 
can do to effect labor’s relief. Violence against them 


has failed, because violence, to succeed, has had to go | 
farther than even the violent could afford to go. | 


Therefore, by wholesale methods of prosecution, too 


successful against the I. W. W., with whom I had also | 


extended personal acquaintance, it is purposed to use 
the courts again to crush those whose real crime is 
that they have exposed the abominations which have 
prevailed in the workers’ camps, and have brought 
to bay the Fascism which has operated without effec- 
tive opposition so long as the migratory workers were 
unled and unorganized. The natural consequence is 


‘that this Fascism has now abandoned for the moment — 


its resort to bludgeoning with axe-handles and picks, 
or shooting down the strikers, and is carrying its pro- 
gram of suppression into the more respectable areas 
of public misrepresentation and court appeal, under 
the guise of defending American institutions against 
Moscow and world revolution. 

More truthful was the grower with whom I talked 
in the midst of one of the most critical strike situations 
in our own valley, a year or two ago. In this in- 
stance also the courts were used to obviously illegal 
extremes in the issuance of injunctions against the 
workers which were essentially no better than bludg- 
eoning, so fundamentally illegal they were. But their 
illegality, and the consequent arrest of the workers on 
framed-up charges, could not be met within the period 
wherein the strikers could operate their strike. This 
was well known, and this device of using legal form 
against them which higher legal authority would not 
justify was carried on at the behest of the powers that 
rule over courts and people alike. 

_ “The workers are right in their demands,” said 
this grower to me. ‘They ought to have the wage 
they are asking and more. But we cannot pay it. We 
made nothing last year; it is doubtful whether we 
shall make anything this year. Mortgages and taxes 
are eating up our ranches. Fruit cannot wait to be 
picked. Either the fruit on these trees must be in 
boxes within the next four or five days or the income of 
a year is lost, with all our year’s charges against us.’” 
Asked why the growers did not appeal to the packers 
for relief, he laughed, and in a moment demonstrated 
that the plight of the packers was as evil, or worse. 

The Communists are more feared than were the 
I. W. W., to this extent, that Communism has es- 
tablished itself as a program of workers’ relief on such 
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a world scale as to threaten ominously the whole 
economic regime wherein the capitalistic world is 
caught. Communism, moreover, whether you agree 
with it or not, must be allowed to have more definite- 
ness of program than any other program of workers’ 
resistance through organization, and eventual control 
of the workers’ world by workers, than has any other 
group in the economic field. The point at which the 
shoe pinches is that capital has no way out, either for 
itself or for labor. California is conspicuous in the 
operation of this helplessness of capital, because agri- 
cultural conditions here involve an intensity of interest 
and immediacy to be matched nowhere else in the 
United States. Communism has been quick enough of 
understanding to seize upon this as the strategic point 
of attack. The guilt is not theirs. The pretence that 
they are being jailed because of a far-fetched fiction 
that they are for the use of violence is both absurd and 
immeasurably hypocritical, in view of the readiness 
with which violence is used against them. California 
betrays herself in seeking the conviction of the 
Communists. 


Religious Education and the Bible 


Gertrude V. Hastings 


Ci ave UR ministers preach to us that what the world 
y needs today is greater religious faith, but 
2 > what do we teach in our liberal church 
Mon} schools to create the growth of such a re- 


ligious faith? We stress character training, and take 
up the study of flowers, heroic lives, astronomy, inter- 
national problems, etc. Can we for one instant fool 
ourselves into believing that these take the place of 
the inspirational teachings of the Bible? The strongest 
foundation upon which character can be built is a 
deep religious faith and a sincere reverence for God, 
and, even though we do not believe the Bible infallible, 
surely we must acknowledge that it is essential to true 
religious education. 

The founders of our Unitarian faith were brought 
up in the dogmatic religions they later discarded, as 
were many of our present members, yet I will venture 
to say that not one of them would willingly part with 
the religious inspirations they received from those 
childhood teachings. In our efforts to get away from 
all Orthodox beliefs we have hastily discarded many 
symbols and practices without which we cannot 
implant within our children that deep religious 
faith which will strengthen them throughout their 
lives. 

We deprive them of a rightful heritage if we do not 
allow them to know the Bible and receive its inspira- 
tion. It is the simple faith of childhood that surrenders 
to lifelong impressions impossible in later years. We 
cannot as liberal, fair-minded, Christians keep from 
our youth in its formative period such a vital influence. 
There is truth and poetry in this greatest of all books 
that our Unitarian children should know and learn 
to love. 

We live in an ever-changing world, a world that 
has wandered far from old traditions, but still we can 
give no truly religious education without a knowledge 


of the Bible. 


Verse 


COMMUNION HYMN 
Alice E. Cate 
Thy holy spirit we implore 
To consecrate this time and place, 
To free our minds of worldly thoughts 
And open wide the way of grace. 


We would commune in silence, Lord, 
With those who walk no longer here, 
And pray that through our crowded days 
We keep their hallowed presence near. 


Symbolic is the outpoured wine, 

Our souls’ pure sustenance the bread— 
In fellowship we share these gifts 

With all on earth and with our dead. 


May we pass on the chalice full 

From Christ’s clear spirit flowing free, 
And thus refreshed and sanctified 
May we triumphant walk with Thee! 


* * * 


MY SON 
Leila Pier King 


At the end of a long, dark road 
T found you, 

And brought you back with me 
To be my own. 


They laid you in my arms— 
A tiny, wee mite of a thing; 
And a new love burned in my soul. 


Your rose-tipped fingers, all ten, 
Nestled in my warm hand, 
And I was comforted. 


Your mouth was adorably sweet; 
Your ears, like a lovely conch shell 
My mother once kept on the mantel. 
When [ was a child 

I loved to hold it close to my ear 
And hear the song the sea had sung 
Through all the years. 


So I put my ear to your tiny one 
And listened to the songs of my dreaming, 
And knew that al] was well. 


Now you are tall, and straight and strong, 
A man, full grown; 

You ean take my two hands and hold them 
Quite comfortably in one of yours; 


My eyes turn upward 

To look into your eyes, 

And you must stoop to kiss me. 
Your face is honest, 

Your manner is kind. 


I put my ear again to your ear 
And hear the fuller, richer echoes 
Of my dreams fulfilling 

And yours beginning. 


The life I gave to you, 
You are giving back to me. 


Your image, graved on my heart, 
Cuts deeper and deeper, 
And I am content. 
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MR. BORAH, HANDS OFF MEXICO 
HE strange Mr. Borah of Idaho adds a new 
chapter to the long record of his strangeness. 
He leads the onslaught against the World Court. 
He snaps and growls about those who would embroil 
us in other people’s business. He argues for a sound 
Americanism in which all Americans will stay home 
and mind their own businsss. He played a large part 
in killing the move to enroll us as adherents of the 
Court, and retired to his tent. And then he emerged 
fresh for a new battle. Let us demand, said he, an 
investigation by the United States Senate of the re- 
ligious situation in Mexico. We respectfully invite 
Mr. Borah to get back to his tent and to take a full 
pint of his own medicine. Be a good American, Mr. 
Borah, and don’t mix in other people’s affairs. And 
specifically, don’t put your hands on Mexico. 

Mr. Borah’s record against intervention in Latin 
American affairs is so good that his present defection 
is all the more deplorable. He fought intervention in 
Nicaragua, Haiti, and Mexico. He has stood for the 
right of other nations to rule or to misrule as they 
pleased. 

President Roosevelt has taken a commendable 
stand against intervention in Latin American affairs. 
That stand has done more to establish relations of 
mutual respect than anything which has happened in 
inter-American relations. Mr. Borah now threatens 
to undo the good which has been done. Does he not 
know that his proposal for a senatorial investigation 
of Mexico constitutes intervention of a peculiarly 
insidious sort? Such an investigation would be tanta- 
mount to invitation to revolution. The Senate would 
thereby encourage all the dissident elements in Mexico 
to rise up against the existing government. 

Mexico possesses the same rights as we possess— 
and among them is the right to make her own mistakes. 
Her religious policy may or may not be a mistake. 
She may or may not be unfair in her treatment of the 
Catholic Church. But she has the right, without inter- 
ference of any sort from us, to work out her national 
destiny in her own fashion. Let individuals on this 


side of the border scold her, or praise her, as they 
please. Let the Knights of Columbus or any other 
organization issue their resolutions. Mexico may heed 
the advice, or refuse to heed it. But if the United 
States presumes to take a hand, the matter assumes a 
different hue. It then becomes governmental inter- 
ference. It threatens intervention. It arouses old 
passions and prevents carrying on the tradition of 
friendship so happily inaugurated by Dwight W. 
Morrow. 

Mr. Borah, get back to your tent, and keep your 
hands off Mexico. 

Hubert C. Herring. 


* * 


IT IS TIME TO GROW UP 


HE Buchmanite kindergartners, alias the First 
Century Christian Fellowship, alias the Oxford 
Group Movement, have been in Boston again. 

What must impress a Unitarian is the terribly slow 
pace at which the movement progresses to the ma- 
turity where it can receive the respect of genuine and 
thoughtful Christian people. If its progress in Christ- 
likeness and intellectual horizons does not keep pace 
with its progress in numbers the cause of genuine re- 
ligion will be ill served by it. 

Having borne the name of the First Century 
Fellowship, they have undoubtedly led many Episco- 
palians and formal religionists to learn how little 
‘‘abounding in Christ’? has to do with apostolic suc- 
cession and archaic catechisms and creeds. All power 
to them in doing so! But how have they been able to 
escape the fact of the journeyman origin of Chris- 
tianity? Why have they never learned that pure re- 
ligion is visiting the fatherless and that in Christ there 
is neither privileged nor unprivileged? How could they 
deprave a fine word like “‘sharing’”’ to make it sharing 
talk with the like privileged to whom alone their 
“guidance” leads them? How can they know anything 
at all of the spirit of Jesus or anything of his guidance 
when they do not enlarge their hearts to a primary 
concern for the under-privileged? The Jesus that we 
know would quiver with indignation at their adoration 
of people served by liveried butlers and would condemn 
the tone of much of their literature as foul. How does 
it escape them that it was to the class-conscious that 
Jesus of the gospels said: “Depart from me, I never 
knew you”? It isa pity they gave up the name before 
learning what was best in the Christianity of the first 
century. 

As for the noble name of Oxford, they have doubt- 
less gained a selling point with their prospects in 
popularizing it, but what possible connection with 
learning can the movement claim? It is no accident 
that knowledge is not on their list of absolutes. For 
the pursuit of knowledge we need the academies of 
learning; our sciences might be able to contribute 
something of value to human salvation. But science 


is not for the kindergartners. That is contrary to their ~ 


whole philosophy. Those who have graduated from the 
kindergarten phase of their religious experience have 
at least begun to view their experience scientifically 
and historically. But where in all their literature is 
there an attempt to present a historical study of such 
holiness movements as their own so that they may learn 
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to avoid characteristic dangers and final decay? And 
where is there any attempt to analyze their experiences 
intelligently enough to save their converts from a 
rebound into a cynical atheism, as not infrequently 
happens? Is it a sin to serve God with the mind? 
Yet would not any orthodex Buchmanite say that to 
have doubts about the universal validity of a par- 
ticular “guidance” is to reveal moral turpitude? Their 
terminology is full of “Jesus,” “God,” “Christ,” “Holy 
Ghost,’”’ but to suggest any methodical inquiry into 
the assumptions involved in the way they use these 
terms would be at once to show that you no longer 
belong; you have lost the attractive naivete of the 
kindergarten and have graduated trom their ranks. 

; In the name of the spirit of Jesus and of the 
intellectuality of Paul, of history and of science, these 
attitudes must be surrendered. The movement must 
grow up. It may lay to heart the words of the Racovian 
Catechism of 1605: ‘‘We think we need not blush if 
our church continues to make progress in some 
matters.’’ Unitarians can ally themselves only with a 
twentieth century and a genuinely Christian fellowship. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* ok 


THE NEXT STEP FOR UNITARIANISM 


HEN is a liberal?” is a question difficult in any 
instance to answer. An examination of the 
thought and behavior of the various de- 

nominations, including our own, which readily admit 
they are “‘religious liberals’’ does not furnish a ready 
answer to that query. Close knowledge of our various 
societies or of the individual members within any one 
society will disclose, it is safe to say, astoundingly 
variant opinions, attitudes, and actions in all sectors 
of life. We seem to be moving forward in ail directions. 

Religious liberty has, in our use of it, meant 
chiefly tolerance. We have been pridefully able to live 
and let live; to ‘‘agree to disagree without being dis- 
agreeable.’ There is much to be said for this, especially 
in the theological field. There, by the nature of the 
activity, people are thinking and talking beyond the 
available facts, and divergences are apparently in- 
evitable. Theoretical religious differences, after all, 
may not prove to be particularly important these days. 
Twenty Protestant sects have been known to have 
their representatives meet to talk over the cause and 
cure of war, and, by ruling out doctrinal matters, they 
have been able to reach a clear and definite program 
for peace. As unanimity is attained in the application 
of religious theories to the human problems which 
people of the world share in common, divergences in 
those theories need concern us less and less. 

The real challenge to the sufficiency and validity 
of our present religious liberalism is in its economic, 
political, and ethical applications. Here, within the 
realm of the known, we ought to be able to think our 
way through to a united program of social action. 
Other and supposedly less liberal denominations are 
doing it. 

A group of Quaker liberals wrote a few years ago 
that “reasonable minds at work upon the same or 
similar facts, arrive at the same or similar conclusions.” 
They ought to, but in our own case it is obvious that 
they haven’t. Liberalism involves the belief that good 


will and inteiligence together form the one safe and 
reliable instrument for resolving the conflicts and 
creating the values necessary for a decent and livable 
world. Are we using our liberalism to that end? Per- 
haps our shortcoming is that we have not been thinking 
hard enough or upon the right problems. Perhaps as a 
denomination we have permitted ourselves too limited 
an application of the liberal temper, or directed that 
temper toward the field which held the least promise 
of unity or usefulness. 

Certainly we ought not to expect, much less to 
take pride in, wide differences about matters of 
immediate human concern. The same or similar facts 
are available to all, and to reach our answers it is not 
necessary to think past those facts into that speculative 
vacuum which in the theological field makes differences 
inevitable. The weakness of religious liberalism today 
would seem to indicate both that we have neglected 
the example, in this respect, of our most renowned 
founders, and that we also have permitted to linger 
in our midst the vested interests, emotional fixations, 
racial, national, or class prejudices, that are alien to 
the courageous honesty and human consecration of 
genuine liberalism. Though there is no easy detailed 
solution for the complexified problems confronting 
humanity, we who have made loyalty to truth a duty, 
and the brotherhood of man an ideal, should find no 
room for significant differences with respect to the 
kind of just and livable world we want, the direction 
in which we should move, or the sincerity and faith 
with which we struggle for the realization of that 
world. The next step for Unitarianism, and other 
liberal households of faith which have to any extent 
limited the liberal process to the theological field, is to 
put that instrument to work upon the social needs of 
humanity. If that happens with any degree of cer- 
tainty and thoroughness it is a safe guess that definite- 
ness and unity of purpose will reappear in the liberal 
denominations. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 


* * 


SUCCESS TO MR. KUEBLER 


HE announcement that Ernest W. Kuebler has 
been appointed secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American Uni- 

tarian Association is a welcome one. His qualifications 
for the position have been set forth on another page 
of The Register. 

Now that at long last we have a secretary, what 
are we going to do with him? Is he to find among us 
a place for fruitful labor in a friendly group? 

We assume that the course of action pursued by 
the committee making the recommendation to the 
directors gives us the best selection possible. We want 
to see the new secretary work in an environment con- 
ducive to achievement in religious education. That 
setting will be conditioned by our ministers, our 
church-school workers, our denominational head- 
quarters and Mr. Kuebler’s own experience and ability. 
Let us plan to withhold judgments of accomplishments 
until he has had adequate opportunity to acclimate 
himself to the tremendous task ahead and initiate a 
progressive program of religious education. 

W. Linwood Chase. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


The Protestant Church as a Social 
Institution. By H. Paul Douglass and 
Edmund de S. Brunner. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 368 pp. $2.50. 


The output of literature in the field of 
religion is sadly deficient, or has been up 
until recent years, in scientific studies of 
the church as a social institution. The In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research 
for the last fourteen years has been engaged 
in just such studies, and Drs. Douglass and 
Brunner in the volume under review have 
summed up the results of their investi- 
gations. 

They point out in the beginning the 
difficulties of evaluating the church be- 
cause of the fact that so many religious 
people consider sociological investigations 
of no particular importance. The church 
to them is a supramundane institution and 
any attempt to study it objectively is 
looked on as a violation of the sanctity of 
the Ark of the Covenant. Then, too, there 
are people who call themselves religious 
who have no use for the institution of re- 
ligion—the church—and who feel that 
careful studies such as the Institute has 
made tend to bolster up an institution that 
had better fall into decay. The authors, 


however, make an excellent case both for” 


the study of the institution and the in- 
evitability of the institution itself. For any 
religious leaders who at times grow im- 
patient with the church, a careful reading 
of the first chapter in the book is highly 
recommended. 

It would be impossible to summarize in a 
brief review the very thorough study of 
American Protestantism which is em- 
bodied in the 350 closely written pages 
of this book. It deals briefly with the 
history and evolution of the church in the 
United States and then discusses carefully 
such subjects as the members and con- 
stituents of the church, the relation of the 
church to the community, church organi- 
zation, the ministry, the activities and 
program of typical churches, educational 
activities and insights, social-welfare func- 
tions connected with the church, and 
church finances and buildings. 

Following this objective study there is a 
section dealing with the conditioning of 
the church, covering such fields as its 
environment, church cooperation and 
integration, and the intellectual and re- 
ligious climate of America. 

The final section, entitled ‘‘Foreshadow- 
ings,” deals particularly with the present 
prospectus and policies of churches, and 
finally with the vexed question of church 
unity. 

The book contains an excellent bibli- 
ography and an index. It is also very richly 
strewn with graphs and tables which are 


of the utmost value to a careful student. 
The present reviewer is particularly inter- 
ested in the chapter on the social-welfare 
functions of the church, which points out 
the fact, well known to most social workers, 
that distinctly denominational — social 
agencies are generally inferior to similar 
nonsectarian bodies. On the other hand, 
the book indicates that the field for social 
action of the churches is not primarily in 
conducting social-work institutions, but in 
a program of implementing the ethical 
idealism of religion in personal, family, 
economic, political, and international 
affairs. 

There is little treatment of Unitarian 
churches or church policy in the book as a 
whole, which is perhaps to be expected, 
since we are a comparatively small body. 
In the chapter on the prospect of unity, 
however, it is significant that most Prot- 
estant bodies show that they have little 
desire to cooperate with either Unitarians 
or Universalists. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of Roman Catholics and Jews, and 
possibly of Mormons and the extreme 
fundamentalist groups such as the Holi- 
ness body, the opposition toward Uni- 
tarians first and Universalists second is 
strongest. A table on page 344 of the book 
gives Unitarians as being many more times 
in extreme opposition to other religious 
groups than any other body. A list of 
those who feel this extreme opposition, 
however, suggests that the opposition is 
mainly due to our traditional theological 
position. 

Despite the comparative infrequency 
of references to liberal churches, the main 
part of the book is so generally applicable 
to religious organization that it deserves 
careful reading and study by ministers, 
denominational officials and all who are 
interested in the welfare of the church in 
America. Another reason why the book 
should be carefully read by the readers of 
The Register is that one of its authors is 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass, who is the Director 
of Studies for the Commission of Appraisal. 
If the research which he conducts for the 
Appraisal Commission is of the high quality 
of that embodied in the book under review, 
our fellowship is bound to benefit greatly 
by the result. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
* ok 


SEEK GOD’S KINGDOM 


When God Hides. By Paul E. Scherer. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 90 pp. 
$1.00. 


Here is another very worthy addition 
to the list of books published under 
Harper’s Monthly Pulpit. It is a collection 
of ten stimulating and courageously spoken 
sermons. The author, minister of a large 
Lutheran church, is obviously preaching 


to a city congregation and to an intelligent 
one, and yet his emphasis is not academic 
nor in any way lacking in vitality. He is 
appealing to the religious nature of his 
hearers in the deepest sense of that phrase. 
He is asking them to seek first the kingdom 
of God, and His righteousness. 

There are two themes which run through 
most of the sermons. The first takes the 
form of an attack upon the concepts and 
methods of living which lead to a sense of 
the futility of life. The attack is relentless 
and forceful. The second grows out of a 
conviction in connection with the life and 
the Lordship of Christ. Although there 
are interpretations here to which the 
liberal could not give his consent, there is 
also an earnestness and a wealth of practi- 
eal insight that is very helpful. 

Dr. Scherer is a widely read man who 
senses and conveys the reality of religion, 
and who has a social passion and a sim- 
plicity and an honesty that re-enforces his 
central message. One does not always find 
perfect continuity of thought or preciseness 
of illustration in these sermons, but there 
is power in every one of them, and a de- 
voted, brave, informed mind is visible 
through them. 

Dana McLean Greeley. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


The Reason for Living. By Robert 
Russell Wicks. New York: Charles Scrib- | 
ner’s Sons. 306 pp. $2.00. 

The Dean of the Chapel at Princeton 
University here offers a series of questions 
which have regularly recurred in his con- 
versations with students and shows how 
he is accustomed to answer them. The 
questions range from theology to ethics, 
with a bit of biology and economics thrown 
in for good measure. As one reads the 
answers he understands why Dean Wicks 
is ranked among the most effective 
speakers to college audiences in our time. 
The book should prove useful for young 
people’s discussion groups. 

Julius Seelye Bizler. 

The People of Ancient Israel. By 
Dorothy Mills. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 178 pp. $1.75. 

This little book is a most readable out- 
line of the political and economic history 
of the Jews in Old Testament times. It 
tells the familiar stories in simple style, and 
ties them together and to the spiritual 
growth of the people. Such a book is 
needed in these days when so few read the 
Bible as a whole as they would read any 
other book. 

J. Gilbert Peirce. 


Maestro. By M. Slowe Colvin. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House. 33 pp. 
$1.25. ~P 

True incidents, told in charming style, 
picture the life of ‘‘Maestro,” principal of 
Casa Blanca School, not merely as a 
teacher, but as friend and counselor to the 
people in a Mexican settlement. 

Gertrude H. Taft. 
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Letters to the Editor 


FOR SOCIAL STUDY AND ACTION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The program which has been issued by 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association is a brave 
statement. It will give courage to a large 
number of socially minded persons who are 
working in this and other denominations. 
Everybody who is looking forward to a 
better ordering of social relationships needs 
an occasional rallying call to give them 
new incentive and courage. 

The danger of such programs lies in the 
fact that they are frequently forgotten and 
disregarded by the local parishes. Too 
often they are the work of a highly selected 
group of individuals, and therefore do not 
represent the point of view of the average 
man and woman. If we are sincere and 
earnest about our social gospel we must see 
to it that this latest announcement does 
not fall into swift oblivion. 

There are ways in which we might fore- 
stall this fate. First, I believe that in every 
parish so far as possible the program should 
be made the basis for study. Men’s clubs, 
women’s clubs, young people’s meetings, 
church-school classes, and spontaneous 
groups might use the material for careful 
study of social ethics. If the church is to be 
the organized conscience of the nation and 
the community it must make itself intelli- 
gent on the great questions confronting it. 
This requires a technique which is not 
traditional in the Protestant Church. Has 
not the time come when our parishes must 
be considered educational institutions with 
social ethics as part of their curriculum? 

Second, I believe that out of these study 
groups there should arise active councils. 
We now have the anomaly of a church 
potentially full of social idealism having 
almost no effect upon social evil because 
it is not organized to express its convictions. 
It will be obviously impossible for the lay- 
men and women of any parish to arrive at 
unanimity of opinion about any contro- 
versial social topic. It ought to be possible, 
however, to organize some individuals 
around some interests. For instance, let 
those who want to promote peace organize 
for that purpose; others may desire to 
promote the welfare of Negroes, the unem- 
ployed, children, etc.; and some may be 
especially interested in the clearance of 
slums or in social security. It is entirely 
practical to have every church contain 
some organized group which is bringing 
to bear the conscience of the community 
on our great social problems. 

This will undoubtedly not happen, 
however, unless and until it is the definite 
business of some individual or commission 
to carry these suggestions into practice. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 


Tufts College, Mass. 


SUBSTITUTING SOCIAL REFORM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have read in The Christian Register of 
February 7 about the social and economic 
program of reform proposed by the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. As I 
read, the thought occurred to me—How 
long is the denomination going to stand for 
such policies? Irrespective of the merits of 
the proposed reforms, how long are Uni- 
tarians going to put up with the thrusting 
aside of the strongest and best asset we 
have got, our blessed and helpful inter- 
pretation of God and Jesus, and accept in 
its place high-sounding pronunciamentos 
as expressed in this program? To me it 
seems like building bricks without straw; 
putting the cart before the horse. As a 
matter of fact, I think it is creating a smoke 
screen to hide from the world the real facts 
that the A. U. A. doesn’t know today 
whether it is theist or humanist, and, there- 
fore, astride the fence with a leg on both 
sides, is beating the tom-toms for a course 
of action that any ethical society might 
approve, and hoping that, in the dust that 
is raised, the lack of religious convictions 
will not be discernible. 

I think the A. U. A. is outside its prov- 
ince in furthering this program, and I 
resent the attempt to regiment Unitarians 
to back up theories held by a certain group 
of its officers and directors. I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that the job 
of every denominational head office is to 
spread the faith of that denomination. If 
that is done with sincerity and passion, its 
fruit will appear in the efforts of its fol- 
lowers to promote and encourage all 
agencies and causes which will make the 
life of men better and fuller. 

This effort to substitute social reform 
for religious convictions is a good illustra- 
tion of how badly the humanists have 
hurt our cause and our standing in this 
country. For fear of hurting their sensi- 
bilities and feelings, several of our agencies 
and many ministers are soft-pedaling on 
the question of faith, by substituting for it 
social changes. We will have to meet the 
question sometime of whether we are 
theists or humanists. 

I believe there is a wider gulf between a 
theistic Unitarian and a humanist than 
there is between a theistic Unitarian and a 
Catholic. We can’t be half slave and half 
free, said Lincoln. Neither can our de- 
nomination continue half theist and half 
humanist. We are going to be all of one or 
all of the other. If the Commission of 
Appraisal will look into this phase of our 
situation, it will find, I am sure, the real 
answer to our ineffectiveness. 

I realize that this letter may result in 
the throwing of brickbats, but I am willing 


to be the victim if it will help even a little 
to make Unitarians really consider where 
our present course is carrying us, and if 
they don’t like it, to stimulate them to do 
something about it. 
Ernest G. Adams. 
Providence, R. I. 


RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

If you feel that the following letter 
written to Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations, 
would be of interest to the readers of The 
Register, I should be very pleased to have 
it published: 

“Congratulations. Nothing has pleased 
me so much as that splendid announcement 
on the front page of The Bosion Herald for 
this morning. There, competing with na- 
tional and international news, it received 
commanding space. It is constructive as 
well as publicity of the finest kind. We 
certainly can stand for a lot of this kind 
of advertising, after some of that less 
favorable news which has recently put our 
Association before the public. 

“But better than even the publicity 
value, is the certainty implied therein that 
once more our leaders and churches are 
about and on the job with some construc- 
tive and aggressive measures that put 
religion back into the daily life once more, 
and that tend to transform that daily life 
in accord with those high ideals and aspira- 
tions about which we have always talked 
so much. Perhaps our spines are a bit 
more stiff and determined than they were 
till very recently. Perhaps we are less apt 
to talk about our fathers’ achievements 
and more about our own. Perhaps we are 
about to carry the banner of liberalism— 
with our convictions about the value of 
individual man as a God-child—forward 
once more as did an earlier generation. 

“At any rate—congratulations. I feel 
much better after seeing something of the 
old spirit back in print as the expression 
not merely of an individual, but purporting 
to be the faith of an influential group of 
our leaders. 

“T have taken advantage of your pub- 
licity to change my sermon topic for this 
coming Sunday to make it conform to your 
statement, and have sent a lengthy state- 
ment to the two local papers stating that 
the local church is in substantial agreement 
with the program as presented by the 
Boston press. I wager that many of our 
ministers will do the same. Also that they 
will write to you as I am doing, thanking 
you for taking this aggressive stand right 
now. I believe that the Commission of 
Appraisal will follow through on as con- 
structive a line. But, at last we are off, off 
to mean something once more in the field 
of religion and life.” 

Herman F. Lion. 

Lawrence, Mass. 
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PRONOUNCEMENTS 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The time has come when we should give 
most serious thought to the determination 
of what kind of an organization we are and 
should be. One of the questions asked by 
the Commission of Appraisal is, ‘‘Do the 
Unitarian churches need to develop a more 
effective system of organized leadership?” 

We need either much more or much less. 
We need either to give our elected leaders a 
nearly final authority or to be so organized 
as not to find ourselves in our present posi- 
tion before the public. 

Whether we agree or disagree with the 
Program for Social Action, we must see 
that because of our present organization 
(or lack of it) such a statement when taken 
up by the press seems to be the expression 
of the belief of ‘the Unitarians.” This 
statement is but an expression of the 
opinion of twelve, yet it appears to be the 
opinion of all the disciples and all receive 
either the blame or the praise of the 
multitudes. 

From now on nothing of this sort should 
go to the public from any department of 
the Association until it has been discussed 
and voted upon at the May Meetings, 
where it will receive the stamp of approval 
or disapproval of the delegates there 
assembled. 

Are we not, in and by the genius of our 
spirit, more nearly akin to the Quakers 
than, let us say, to the Episcopalians or the 
Methodists? We never have been a sta- 
tistical church of authority. Pray God we 
never shall be! Yet, when some committee 
puts forth a pronouncement which, willy- 
nilly, goes to the public as what ‘‘the 
Unitarians” believe or disbelieve, we ap- 
pear to be such a church. 

Let us continue to be what we have 
been; if need be, to go back to what we 
once were—an influence, a “Society of 
Consciences,” with just enough organi- 
zation to function, and with an ever 
greater will to cooperate in brotherly 
fashion. 

Let no group among us, intentionally or 
inadvertently, seem to speak for us. If 
and when we speak at all, let it be in 
meeting assembled in May, with, even then, 
the right to dissent. 

Maxwell Savage. 

Worcester, Mass. 

THEY SAVED LINCOLN’S LIFE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
You will doubtless wish to call to the 
attention of all our churches, through The 
Christian Register, the importance of 
celebrating February 22—the day when, 
in 1861, two sterling Unitarians, Samuel M. 
Felton and Enoch Lewis, saved the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, so that he could reach 
Washington and become President. We 
make special mention of this every year in 
the First Unitarian Church here, on the 
Sunday nearest February 22, when that 
beautiful hymn—number 361—“Ye serv- 


ants of the Lord,” is sung. This custom 
was inaugurated by our pastor, Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, who joins me in 
thanking you in advance for anything you 
can do to see that this event is as widely 
celebrated in our churches as possible. 
We pay altogether too little attention in 
our faith to what our forefathers have done. 
Charles Lyon Chandler. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


EDWARD D. TOWLE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
In the death of Rev. Edward D. Towle, 
our fellowship loses one of its ablest 
members. As a preacher he possessed the 
rare faculty of presenting truth in a new 


and striking light, with no little originality 
of thought and expression. Those rather 
callous to the religious touch were often 
captivated and held by his words and 
utterances. Warm-hearted, sympathetic, 
always appreciative of the merit and suc- 
cess of others, he was highly esteemed as a 
man by all who had the good fortune to 
know him. I knew him well for nearly 
forty years, since we were together in 
Salem, and his whole life was an example 
of the precepts he commended to others. 
He was not in a state of health for several 
years, so that his activities were limited, 
but wherever he spoke or worked there was 
the same high and merited appreciation. 

George Croswell Cressey. 

Geneses, Ill. 


Meeting of the Directors of the A. U. A. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held at 25 Beacon Street on Wednesday, 
February 13, at 10.30 a. m. 

The treasurer presented his reports for 
the months of December and January, 
which were accepted. 


Appropriation for Appraisal 

In accordance with the resolution to 
establish a Commission of Appraisal, which 
was passed at the annual meeting of the 
Association held on May 22, 1934, it was 

Voted: To appropriate a sum not to 
exceed £5,000 to defray the expenses of the 
Commission of Appraisal for the balance 
of this fiscal year. 


Mr. Peterson Presents Resignation 

Rey. Abbot Peterson brought to the 
attention of the Board the recent Program 
of the Social Relations Committee, taking 
exception to certain conclusions of the 
committee and to the method by which it 
was presented to the churches. Mr. Peter- 
son offered the following motion: 

“That it is the sense of the directors that 
all future pronouncements of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations be approved by 
the Executive Committee before publica- 
tion.’’ After further discussion in which 
many members of the Board participated, 
it was voted to lay the motion on the table. 
Mr. Peterson submitted his resignation 
orally to the Board. It was voted that 
consideration of the resignation be post- 
poned until the next meeting of the Board. 


A Tribute to Dr. Cornish 

The directors passed the following reso- 
lution in appreciation of the service of 
Dr. Cornish: 

“On February 1, Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
had served the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for twenty years; first in the ca- 
pacity of secretary, then as administrative 
vice-president, and for nearly eight years 
as president. On this occasion the Board 
of Directors wishes to express to Dr. 
Cornish its grateful appreciation of his 
devotion to the work of the Unitarian 
churches. 


“During these years we have witnessed 
the merger of the General Conference with 
the Association, and the development of 
the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom. Dr. 
Cornish envisioned and has led in the 
establishment of the Free Church Fellow- 
ship. He has met the old and the new 
problems which have arisen during these 
years with kindliness, wisdom and courage. 
We who have worked under his guidance 
and in association with him, desire at this 
time to record our affectionate regard for 
him.” 


Religious Education Secretary Named 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Education, for 
the committee submitted the name of 
Ernest W. Kuebler for appointment as 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education. Several members of the Board 
seconded the recommendation of the 
committee, and Mr. Kuebler was ap- 
pointed. Upon the invitation of the Board, 
Mr. Kuebler attended the afternoon 
session and spoke briefly of his hopes for 
the department. ; 

Rev. Charles G. Girelius was appointed 
a member of the Wayside Pulpit Commit- 
tee. 

Dr. George F. Patterson reported for 
the Sustentation Committee, saying that 
the committee had obtained information 
both from ministers and parishes in regard 
to their financial situations, on the basis 
of which the distribution of the funds had 
been made. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, reporting for the 
Committee on Apprenticeship of Ministers; 
said that the committee had considered 
certain plans. The committee will con- 
tinue to work out these plans in detail. 

Dr. Snow was appointed a member of 
the Council of the Free Church Fellowship, — 
to represent the Association in place of 
Dr. Joy, who resigned because he had been 
elected secretary of the Fellowship. 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale reported on plans 
which the Program Committee had in 
mind for the annual meeting in May, and 
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announced that Bishop Frederick B. Fisher 
of Detroit had accepted the invitation of 
the committee to deliver the Ware Lecture. 

Percy W. Gardner reported on the details 
of the agreement under which the Asso- 
ciation is to make a loan to All Souls’ 
Church, New York, as authorized at the 
last meeting. 

Dr. Cornish presented a report from Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen of his visit to, and con- 
ferences with, the liberal leaders of the 
Moslems in Cairo, and a very appreciative 
letter from Ahmed Shafik Pasha, thanking 
the Association for its ‘expression of good 
will and the spirit of kindness and appre- 
ciation.” 


Mrs. Reinhardt Resigns 


A letter from Mrs. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, 
resigning her position as regional vice- 
president on the Pacific Coast, was read, 
and her resignation accepted. 


In Appreciation of Mr. Bragg 


Announcement was made that Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the West- 
ern Conference, had resigned his position 
to accept associate ministry of the First 
Unitarian Society at Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Board expressed its deep appreciation 
of the services which Mr. Bragg as secretary 
of the Western Conference had rendered in 
connection with his work on the Board. 

Adjourned. 

Walter R. Hunt, Secretary. 


* * 


NEW YORK LEAGUE HEARS 
CRIMINALITY DISCUSSED 


At the meeting of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women February 1, Hon. 
Austin McCormick, commissioner of cor- 
rection in New York, spoke on crime. We 
are, he said, crime conscious. There is no 
such thing as a crime wave, however. We 
are meeting a situation emotionally, that 
must be approached through the intellect. 
There is always a swing from great penal- 
ties to extreme laxity, but the problem 
calls for a middle course, for usually the 
offender is neither the wolf nor the poor 
unfortunate. 

The foreign-born do not increase crime, 
according to Mr. McCormick, but rather 
it is the second generation which gives 
trouble, due to the merging of different 
races and class conflicts in foreign colonies. 
Youth is driven into the streets by poor 
homes, where the ‘‘kids’” will not stay. 
The boys go to the pool-rooms and the girls 
to the dance-halls. The downward trend 
begins. Then they go to the reformatory 
often, and later to prison. 

Theft has been reduced about forty 
percent in a few years. Yet, the prison 
population has doubled in the last nine 
years. In conclusion the speaker said that 
if it were not for the parole system we 
would need extra prison accommodation 
for 30,000 people. 

A short address was given by Miss 
Henrietta Additon, formerly of the Crime 


Prevention Bureau, on ‘‘The Responsibility 
of Police for the Prevention of Crime.” 
She said that the state of mind and the 
nature of the man making the arrest have 
a great effect on the prisoner, as do those 
of the magistrate before whom the per- 
petrator of the crime is taken. This is 
particularly true in cases of the first 
offenders and in juvenile delinquency. If 
the magistrate condemns too severely, it 
has a hardening effect, but if he shows a 
keen sense of the wrong committed, com- 
bined with a sympathetic understanding, 
there is a great chance of the first offender 
changing his course. Miss Additon stated 
that the closing of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau was a great mistake, not only for 
the good of the offender, but financially 
for the city. 

The addresses of the day closed with a 
motion, made by Mrs. Webster Williams, 
that a letter be written to the mayor as 
follows: 

“The New York League of Unitarian 
Women urges the continuation and en- 
largement of the Crime Prevention Bureau 
as an integral part of the police depart- 
ment, and with a deputy in charge who has 
had advanced training in the social and 
psychological science of crime prevention, 
and that each unit established have a 
trained personnel.” 

Mrs. Katharine Rodger Coehlo, daughter 
of Mrs. David R. Rodger, the president of 
the League, presented a short program of 
songs and legends of the American Indian. 
The artist was in costume and her songs 
illustrating the legends gave great pleasure. 

Helen Vila Blake. 
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MR. WALKER TO ALBANY 


Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, minister of 
the Liberal Christian Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), has accepted a call to 
be the minister of the First Unitarian 
Society, Albany, N. Y. 
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FIRST CHURCH IN SALEM 

Hon. William D. Chapple was re-elected 
moderator of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass., at the annual meeting held Mon- 
day, January 21. Other officers chosen 
were: clerk, Dr. William F. Strangman; 
treasurer, Everett Whipple; standing com- 
mittee (three years), Mrs. Philip P. Wells, 
Miss Eliza S. Austin, Henry Moreland 
Williams, Jr.; trustee (three years), Josiah 
H. Gifford. 

A letter of thanks was read from the 
Salem Mothers’ Club, expressing the 
appreciation of the club for the kindness 
of the church in allowing the use of the 
Cleveland room for meetings. 


* * 


Alton, Ill.—Wallace Robbins, a senior 
at Meadville Theological School, is acting 
as stated supply in the First Unitarian 
Church until the end of the present church 
season. 


A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 

The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, appointed 
by the board of directors at its meeting on 
May 24, 1934, consists of Dr. William C. 
Crawford, Boston, Mass., chairman; Rev. 
Dana MclL. Greeley, Concord, N. H.; Mrs. 
Joel Metcalf, Portland, Me.; Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, Worcester, Mass.; Arthur Shrigley, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Emmet L. Richardson, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The committee makes 
the following nominations for offices to be 
filled at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion on Tuesday, May 21. 


Regional vice-presidents for one year 
ending May, 1936 (eight to be elected): 
Professor James A. Tufts, Exeter, N. H. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilson M. Brown, Richmond, Va. 
James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Roy Campbell, Montreal, Canada. 
Robert Duncan, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick Weygold, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. Clarence Reed, Oakland, Calif. 


Director for three years, term ending May, 

1938 (six to be elected): 

Judge William C. Kohlmitz, Rochester, 
We 

Mrs. Elfred K. Potter, Providence, R. I. 

Charles O. Richardson, Weston, Mass. 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Herbert C. Parsons, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Everett M. Baker, Providence, 
IRoull 


Director for two years, term ending May, 
1937, to fill vacancy caused by the death 
of Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant: 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Boston, Mass. 


Directors for one year, term ending May, 

1936 (two to be elected): 

Roy M. Cushman, Boston, Mass., 
representing all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its. 
constituent members, which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, IIl.,. 
representing all schools, colleges, and other: 
educational agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent mem- 
bers. 


Article IX of the By-Laws provides: 
“Section B. The Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, the Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union shall each have the right 
to nominate one director to serve for one 
year”; and, “Section E. Nominations for 
any and all officers and directors may be 
made through nomination papers signed 
by fifty adult voting members, of whom 
not more than five shall be members of 
any one constituent church, and such 
nominations when reported to the secretary 
of the nominating committee not less than 
sixty days prior to any annual meeting shall 
be placed upon the official ballot for said 
meeting.” 
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Religious Education Secretary Appointed 


Ernest W. Kuebler 
Charles R. Joy 


The long and painstaking search of the 
Committee on Religious Education of the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, a search which has been 
carried on intensively since the end of 
September, has come to a happy issue. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors on 
February 13, the recommendation of the 
Committee on Religious Education was 
accepted and Ernest W. Kuebler appointed 
as secretary of the department. 

Both the committee and the board be- 
lieve that they are very fortunate in secur- 
ing Mr. Kuebler’s services, and they wish 
to commend him most heartily to the 
churches. He is a young man of sterling 
character, dynamic personality, with a 
faculty for winning the friendship and 
cooperation of those with whom he comes 
in contact. He is vigorous, alert, has a good 
mind, and is a hard worker. He carries the 
educational air, but entirely without dog- 
matism. He knows today’s curricula, is 
thoroughly familiar with sound procedure 
in education, and is loved by children, 
young people, teachers and associates alike. 

Mr. Kuebler was born in Kansas City, 
Mo., in October, 1908. He was brought up 
in the Evangelical Church, which is an 
off-shoot of the Methodist Church. At the 
Kanssa City Junior College he took an 
engineering course, but found that figures 
did not interest him nearly as much as 
people, and decided to make a change. 
Thereupon he went to Northwestern Col- 
lege, where he took a straight educational 
course, expecting and hoping to teach. 
After a single year he transferred to the 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education, and in 1925 he received his 
degree of bachelor of religious education. 
Four years later, in 1929, he received his 
master’s degree in religious education. 
During this period he was associated very 
closely with Dean Walter S. Athearn, and 
became the president of the student body. 
From 1925 to 1927 Mr. Kuebler was the 
director of religious education in the 
Payson Park Congregational Church in 
Belmont, Mass. In the fall of 1927 he took 
the position of general secretary of the 
Dauphin County Sunday School Associa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, an interdenomi- 
national organization. While in this posi- 
tion he organized the Harrisburg Council 
of Religious Education and was made 
general secretary of it. He remained in this 
double position until 1930. 

In 1930 he went to Yale to continue his 
studies. For two years he took work in the 
Divinity School and in the Graduate 
School leading towards the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. He has now com- 
pleted all the work for his doctorate except 
a single paper in the seminar and his thesis. 


Out of 425 applicants he was chosen one 


of twenty-five students to participate in 


the general educational seminar which was 
organized by Yale University to prepare 
students in a new way for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. While studying at 
Yale, Mr. Kuebler lived at Bridgeport, 
and in the afternoons and evenings he 
supervised the work of the Week Day 
Church School, a projectin which Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews cooperated. Inas- 


much as the children were released from the 
public schools for these courses in religious 
education, public-school departments de- 
manded adequate supervision. 


He was 


appointed as a trained man for this purpose. 
This work was rated as one of the five or 
six best projects of its kind in the entire 
country. At this time he became also a 
member of the Fairfield County Council 
of Religious Education, a non-paying 
position. He was made the chairman of the 
Activities Committee, and put on ten or 
twelve training schools, some vacation 
church schools, young people’s conferences, 
institutes in religious education and sum- 
mer camps. Mr. Kuebler has himself 
taught in a number of these training 
schools and is accredited by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
to teach ten or twelve courses, particularly 
in the fundamentals of religious education, 
in young people’s work, and so forth. At 
the present moment he is giving two courses 
of lectures in an institute of religious edu- 
cation held at Tufts College. One of these 
courses is in recreational leadership and the 
other is on art in religious teaching. 


Before completing the thesis for his 
doctorate at Yale he married, and ac- 
cepted a position as director of religious 
education in the Central Congregational 
Church of Newton, Mass. He is resigning 
from this position to accept his new 
responsibilities. 

In the summer of 1929 Mr. Kuebler went 
to Europe and the Holy Land, spending 
four months, the larger part of which was 
devoted to a serious study of religious art. 
His hobby is religion and the fine arts. 
Other summers he has spent visiting the 
summer camp conferences held under the 
auspices of the International Council of 
Religious Education, and has had a teach- 
ing position with the American Youth 
Foundation for work in summer camps, 
colleges and high-school institutes for 
young people. Since 1930 he has been 
connected in the summer with Camp 
Pinnacle at Lyme, N. H., where he has been 
camp psychologist, especially responsible 
for character education. For the past year 
he has been president of the Greater Boston 
Association of Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation, covering a large area, which includes 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., and 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Kuebler is a woman of unusual 
artistic development, musically and dra- 
matically trained. There is a daughter less 
than a year old. 

Mr. Kuebler comes to his post at a 
critical and difficult moment in the history 
of American Unitarianism. Religious edu- 
cation is at a low ebb throughout our land. 
The Committee on Religious Education 
asks for him patient, sympathetic and 
enthusiastic support during the early 
months when he must orient himself in his 
new task and lay far-reaching plans for the 
future. Both Mr. Kuebler and Miss Ger- 
trude Taft are planning to spend a great 
deal of time in the field, seeking to render 
the utmost possible service to all of our 
churches and ministers. They do not con- 
ceive of their job as a coldly academic task, 
but a problem of human relationship on 
the highest level. 


* * 


MR. CALL TO BE SECRETARY 
OF THE WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Rey. Lon Ray Call, minister of All Souls’ 
Church, Braintree, Mass., since 1938, was 
unanimously elected to succeed Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg of Minneapolis, Minn., as 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the conference February 5. Mr. 
Call, it is expected, will assume his new 
duties about the middle of March. 


eek 


Canton, Mass.—The Unitarian Stin- 
day School observed Recognition Day, 
February 3. The average attendance for 
the first half year was seventy-nine percent, 
and thirty-four pupils received pins for 
perfect attendance. Music was furnished 
by the school orchestra. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Alice E. Cate is the author of many poems, 
some of which have been published in 
The Register. 


John H. Dietrich is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rowland Gray-Smith is connected with 
the West-End Community House. He 
has been a student of the Oxford Group 
Movement for some years. 


Hubert C. Herring is director of the 
Seminar in Mexico, executive director 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, and secretary of 
the Congregational Department of Social 
Relations. He is author of ‘‘The Church 
and Social Relations,’’ and co-author of 
“The Genius of Mexico.” 

Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Leila Pier King is a member of the League 
of American Pen Women of the District 
of Columbia. She is the author of a 
verse, ‘‘Symbol in Silver,’ engraved on a 
silver bowl which is in the reception 
room at the Military Academy, West 
Point, from which her son graduated in 
1933. 

Eugene R. Shippen is a retired Unitarian 
minister, having held pastorates in the 
Second Church, Boston, Mass., Detroit, 
Mich., Lancaster, Pa., Dorchester, 
Mass., and Wichita, Kans. He is now 
traveling in the Levant. 

Robert Whitaker is a retired Baptist 
minister, is editorial writer for The 
Pacific Baptist, has held various positions 
in the Baptist Fellowship, and has done 
educational work. He is author of ‘““My 
Country and Other Verse,” “‘The Gospel 
at Work in Modern Life,”’ ‘Why Callest 
Thou Me Good?” “One Woman’s 
Worth,” and ‘Laughter and Life.” 

Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 

* * 


SHOALS CONFERENCES 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association 
has arranged the following schedule of 
conferences for the summer of 1935: Young 
People’s Re igious Union, June 22-July 6, 
chairman, Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; Religious 
Education Institute, July 6-13, Laymen’s 
League, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; Wo- 
men’s Alliance, July 13-20, chairman, Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, 32 Kensington Road, 
Arlington, Mass.; General Conference, 
July 20-27, chairman, Rev. Wilton HE. 
Cross, 54 Summer Street, Taunton, Mass.; 
Churchmanship Week, July 27-August 3, 
chairman, Robert. H. Loomis, 190 Forest 
Avenue, West Newton, Mass.; Congre- 
gational Conference, August 3-12, chair- 
man, Rev. Charles EH. Dunn, Sunderland 
Avenue, Rutherford, N. J. 

Negotiations are under way with two 
other organizations which may hold con- 
ferences at Star Island during two of the 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Feb. 26-March 1, Rev. Ogden 
Vogt, D. D., First Unitarian Society, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Classified. Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


PUPIL NURSES WANTED. The Maternity Hos- 
pital connected with the Talitha Cumi Home, 215 
Forest Hills Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., offers to 
young women of good standing a year’s training, 
which should equip them to do attendant nursing. 
References required. Apply in writing to Head Nurse. 


PULPIT~ CHOIR GOWNS - 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 
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remaining weeks in August, and further 
information about this can be given out 
later. 

Churchmanship Week is a new venture 
this year, and holds much promise. It will 
take the place of the American Unitarian 
Association week which was discontinued, 
and will appeal to all those who have at 
heart the better management of church 
affairs, and the leadership of the church 
as a whole unit. All who have such interest 
and feel such responsibility are urged to 
come, and churches are asked particularly 
for delegates who represent the governing 
boards. The value of the other conferences 
is established and they will have the sup- 
port of their adherents in no lessening 
degree. The committee working with Mr. 
Loomis includes Frederick Fay of Boston, 
Mrs. Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., Rev. James Luther Adams of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., and J. Russell 
Abbott of Boston. 

A special observance of the centenary 
of Celia Thaxter will be a part of the 
summer’s program, and arrangements for 
that are in charge of Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of Dedham, Mass. 

* * 

Chicago, Hil.—Thomas Webster and 
John J. Yowell were unanimously elected 
to the board of trustees at the annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Society, 
held January 11. The treasurer’s report 
showed the small deficit from the previous 
year to have been wiped out, with a small 
balance on hand. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m., Station WSMK, 1380 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m.,, 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station KECA. 
1430 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Sundays, 10.45 
a.m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Salina, Kans., Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt, Sunday, 3.30 p.m. Station KFBI, 
1050 kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B, 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON — 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Pleasantries 


A newly created papa received the glad 
tidings in a telegram: 


“Hazel gave birth to a little girl this | 


morning; both doing well.” 
On the message was a sticker reading: 


“When you want a boy call Western | 


American Unitarian Association | 


Union.” — Kansas City Star. 


* * 


Mrs. Jackson: ‘‘Yo’ lazy loafer! S’pose 


I was took sick an’ couldn’t do washings, | 


” 


how would you live? 

Mr. Jackson: “Ah never thought ob dat, 
honey. Ah’ll hustle ’round tomorrow and 
git some health insurance on you.’— 
Montreal Star. 

* oe 

“This fellow thinks he can sing like a 
Caruso.” 

‘Well, they do say Caruso had a beauti- 
ful voice, but how could they know, with 
him stranded on that island with nobody 
but Friday to hear him?’”—Exchange. 

* * 

Girl (to kennel-man): ‘“‘When you sold 
me this dog you said it would grow into a 
magnificent Russian wolfhound.” 

Kennel-Man: “Can I help it if the Five- 
Year Plan failed?”—Denver Post. 

* * 

Leaders of Coronado and San Diego 
society joining in a spirit of gaiety and 
approximately attired for the occasion, 
again made the horse show an event.— 
San Diego (Calif.) paper. 

ies Re 


Landlady: ‘“‘You’ll have to pay your 
bill or leave.” 

Lodger: “‘That’s very nice of you. My 
last landlady made me do both.”— 
Answers (London). 

Mrs. Binks: ‘‘Well, this is good news, 
any’ow. Me daughter’s written to say 
she’s got a reg’lar job at last, as bridesmaid 
to a film-actress at ’Ollywood.”— Humorist 
(London). 

* * 

“Pay your taxes with a smile,” advised 
Mrs. Gotrocks. 

“T should love to,” said Miss Comely, 
“but they insist on cash.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 


Charlady (observing artist’s small son 
drawing pictures): ‘I do think Lionel’s 
clever, mum. He must have inhaled it 
from his father.”—Tit-Bits (London). 

* * 


Man: “Say, conductor, can’t you run 
any faster than this?” 
Conductor: “Yes, I can, but I have to 
stay in the car.’”’—The Chaser. 
* * 
“Is your husband a member of any 
secret society?” 
“He thinks so, but he talks in his sleep.” 
—Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * 
Our laundry has just sent back some 
buttons with no shirt on them.—Every- 
body’s Weekly (London). 
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‘DIRE CH ORM 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Heips children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 


_today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 


| School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 


| tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


FLASH! 
MID -WESTERN CONVENTION 


of the 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, MILWAUKEE 
MARCH 30 and 31 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five || 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 
years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 


Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions 


Introducing pus 


The Register 
To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


O:)4) {eh ‘eG. 0: (0a, brie fe) oireli¥) 61.0. of enenlehulouen el sige at aisie felts! 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


